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DECORATIVE 
COLOR ART. 



WARM AND COLD 

COLORS. 

OUTLINING ORNAMENT. 



iLTHOUGH the work of 
decorating in color is a 
business of expedients, there are principles to be 
followed in interior painting of architectural sur- 
faces by which fortuitous or uncalculated effects 
may be avoided, and the differing conditions 
which offer themselves confidently met. The selec- 
tion of general classes of color involves attention 
to the effects of juxtaposition and contrast, colors 
undergoing apparent change 
when in contact, and all that 
are present in the field in- 
fluencing the general design. 
No branch of art presents so 
much independent scope as 
color, and the demand which 
has set in for the full display 
of its resources on walls, ceil- 
ings, woodwork, glass and 
upholstery textiles, and which 
is being readily responded to, 
leads us to advert to the best 
means of attaining satisfac- 
tory results. Let light color 
and the sensations these pro- 
duce be what they will — 
radiant energy, rays of the 
spectrum, effects on the op- 
tical nerves, and on mind 
and temperaments— it is the 
positive relations of color 
that concern the decorator in 
carrying out his chromatic 
schemes. 

The great means of guid- 
ance consists in recognizing 
the difference between warm 
and cold colors and the due 
disposition of these in all 
color decorations. Whilst the 
painter on canvas concerns 
himself with the concentra- 
tion of light in connection 
with transparency, contrast- 
ing luminosity with large shaded surfaces filled in 
with details, objects being presented as on different 
planes, • the decorator has to aim only at the 
proper distribution of color in his pattern. The 
front and back surfaces of layers of color have 
alone to be dealt with. 

As he must select his colors according to the 
influence exercised by contrast, including the mode 
in which they affect each other, and taking into 
account the influence of direct and reflected light, 
the decorator will avoid countless perplexities and 
realize the happiest effects by recognizing the 



secure any degree of brightness without any of the 
colors becoming glaring or aggressive. The connect- 
ing links between warm and cold hues are green, 
violet, and purple, the favorite colors of the 
nations of the Orient ; in the early Middle Ages 
warm colors, including red, orange, yellow, yellow- 
ish green, and cold colors, purplish violet, bluish 
green, turquoise blue, ultramarine, pure white 
and neutral gray. The pale of the warm colors is 
orange, and that of the cold colors is turquoise 
blue. Light and shade give the key to their 
proper disposition. 

Turning to a landscape we find the warm tints 
are those illuminated by direct light, whilst those 
illuminated by the bluish reflected light of the 
sky show cold tints. Thus the crests of mountains 
show warm lights at sunrise and the rest blue 
shadows. 

Reflected local light appears warm in compari- 



in the outline which separates an ornament from 
its ground. This is more than a line of contact; a 
third color which contributes to the decoration 
itself and relieves flat ornament, especially such as 
is placed on a neutral ground, preventing the 
blending of hues between the ground and the 
pattern or design imposed, renders the pattern 
more distinct ; without it a light ground would 
invade or encroach on the ornamental figure. 

Whether this border be lighter or darker than 
the ground, it is equally effective. The eye and 
mind delight in definiteness, and even where 
general vagueness is presented engage themselves 
in searching out the form. The extent to which 
ornaments may thus be enriched or altered in 
appearance is very remarkable. 




A novel arrangement of a dining-room fire- 
place is, above the facings of Sienna marble and a 
mantel-shelf of simple con- 
struction, a cabinet of bev- 
eled glass in slender framing 
of oak, with deep niches lined 
with old gold plush in which 
the silver is kept. This cabi- 
net is part of the construc- 
tion and not a piece of furni- 
ture. The custom of making 
buffets and sideboards in this 
way part of the architectural 
construction of the room is 
gaining ground. In one 
house the lofty dresser rises 
from the cornice into the ceil- 
ing and makes part of the 
ceiling ornament. 



CENTER TABLE FOR SMALL ROOM, TVITH SHELVES FOR BOOKS, ETC. 

son with high lights superficially reflected. The 
former comes from shaded parts, as, for instance, 
the shadows of the forest, which, receiving a warm 
hue from the trunks of the trees and from the 
mosses, look warmer than the sky above or 
that seen through the interstices of the trees. We 
ma}' witness in an apartment the warmth given 
by direct superficial reflection of color of walls 
and ceilings on drapery and upholstery textiles. 

Making high reflected lights and local color in 
nature the basis of treatment, the degrees of light 
will be obtained which are best fitted to develop 



Windows of stained .glass 
on stair landings are now a 
sine qua non. A curious one 
seen recently had small Queen 
Anne double panes of amber 
glass, and between these per- 
forated brass carvings. The 
light which was thus filtered 
through came into keeping 
with the warm cream tints 
which prevailed in the inter- 
ior. It is a pity to shut out 
any good view with stained 
glass. A pretty treatment is 
a picture window. Thus, one 
large sheet of beveled glass 
is used. Surrounding this is 

a border of opaline glass, the leads defining the 

forms and set here and there with colored jewels. 

Such windows can be successfully introduced in 

any part of the house. 



Matte finish, or, to be more explicit, egg-shell 
finish, given to wood in chambers is popular. 
Japanese lacquers give the key for many of the 
tints used, especially the red Loochow lacquer. A 
room fitted up in this way has the ceiling covered 
with thin matting divided into panels by wood 
moldings colored in keeping with the wood-work. 











BILLIARD TABLE DESIGNED AND SUITABLE FOR CAFE GIVEN LAST MONTII. 



division between warm and cold hues, of the 
significance and value of which in sustaining each 
other in contrasts, nature has abounding examples 
which together will admit of the display of the 
most brilliant hues whilst yet affording a reposeful 
effect. It is a mere point of art in their use to 



color. In illustration of the strength of local 
reflection we may point out the in tenser hue 
which is imparted to folds of drapery, one surface 
reflecting on another; so also with tinted ceiling 
coves. 

An important attribute of decorative art exists 



Coating for Ironwork.— In fine ornamental 
ironwork, now so cleverly developed, the new 
dead black coating introduced in England, is 
peculiarly serviceable for rich effects. The fine 
grain of the metal and sharp outlines are shown 
to advantage, 
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or, Eaton Hall. Executed by Heaton, Butler 
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